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GOOD TEACHERS ARE EDUCATION’S GREATEST NEED* 
by 
F. L. PHILLIPS 


HE thing that distin- 
guishes man from 
the lower forms of 

life is his eternal desire to 
go higher. This desire has 
brought him up through 
savagery and barbarism to 
his present level of so- 
called civilization. Out of 
this desire grew his moral 
code, represented in its 
strictest form by the Ten 
Commandments, because 
man realized that to be 
better he must be moral. 
This inner craving in man gives him the hope that 
beyond death is a life far better than this in which 
within himself will be realized the highest and best 
and noblest that man can conceive. 





In his struggle upward man has accumulated 
knowledge, and has felt impelled to transmit this 
knowledge on to posterity, first by story and legend 
and then by means of a written record of what he 
has thought and done. The purpose of our schools 
is to take this accumulated knowledge and wisdom 
and to so train our young people in its use that 
each succeeding generation will progress a step 
nearer to what man has always wanted to be. If 
civilization is to continue in its march onward and 
upward this work must be done well, and to the 
extent that we as teachers fail in this sacred trust 
we thwart the noblest aspiration of man in be- 
coming what he wants to be. 


The title of this discourse 
implies that the cause of edu- 
cation has multiple needs but 
suggests that the greatest of 
these is good teachers. Let us see what some of the 
needs are. First there must be pupils. The purpose 
of education is to take the raw material represented 
by the youth of our generation and mould it into a 


Varied Needs 
of Education 





better citizenry, and in the absence of youth schools 
probably would not exist. We have the pupils and 
everywhere they are going to school in such in- 
creasing numbers that we are constantly finding it 
necessary to increase the capacity of school ac- 
commendations to take care of the increasing de- 
mands. 


Then we must have funds. Even the small , 
country school cannot be run without money with 
which to defray certain expenses; while the financial 
responsibilities of our larger institutions and school 
systems have become enormous. But money is 
available and is being poured into the educational 
hopper with increasing volume. 


Another necessity in the educational process is 
equipment, equipment for the conservation of 
health and the development of bodies, and laboratory 
equipment for the demonstration of subject matter 
being taught. If we go through some of our great 
classroom buildings, gymnasiums and laboratories 
we are bound to admit that the need is being fairly 
met. 


Then we need courses of study organized to 
meet the needs of the particular groups of students 
to be taught. Much has been done, or I might say 
overdone, along this line, and much remains to be 
done. Courses of study are being planned to meet 
the needs, imperfectly so oftentimes, but as rapidly 
as those needs are recognized. 


But the greatest need of education of all time has 
been teachers. The heart-of any educational system 
is the teacher and the product of that system is 
created in the likeness of the teacher. The spirit 
of the teacher pervades the school and determines 
to a large extent the kind of men and women who 
will be educated there. Boys and girls are very 
largely what their environment makes them and 
the personal element in the environment is usually 
the determining factor. In the Institution with 
which I am connected we find that under the 


*From an address delivered before the Commercial Section of the Kentucky Education Association at its 
last annual meeting in Louisville. Mr. Phillips is an instructor in the Department of Business of Berea College, 


Berea, Kentucky. 
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tutelage of skilled and sympathetic teachers preju- 
dice makes way for open minds, ambition supplants 
aimlessness and potential moonshiners and feudists 
are made into good citizens. It is largely a matter of 
altering their point of view. We need more teachers 
whose physical, mental and spiritual qualities are 
such as to give them large influence over youth in 
the formative period. 


In order that I might, in this 
Opinions of discussion, give you something 
School Officials more than just my own opinion, 
I asked a number of superin- 
tendents over the country for first-hand information 
in regard to certain phases of the subject. One of 
the questions asked was “Why do teachers fail or 
otherwise leave the profession?” The answers to 
this question may be given the following classifi- 
cation. The first cause for teachers leaving the 
profession is in their objective, in that many leave 
to get married and others use their positions only 
as stepping stones to some other ends. Others fail 
and drop out because they are lacking in the amount 
of sympathy necessary to enable them to attain 
the personal touch that means so much in the 
success or failure of a teacher. Also many lack 
professional spirit while others are deficient in 
academic preparation. 


Another question submitted to these officials 
was “What percentage of your teachers do you 
think really possess the true professional spirit?” 
The answers to this question were varied indeed 
and in some cases I thought I could read much 
between the lines. The answers ranged all the way 
from 10% to 99% but the average was about 75%. 
This would indicate that we need teachers to re- 
place about one fourth of our present incumbency. 


Still another question that these superintendents 
were asked to answer was “What is your observa- 
tion relative to the need for good teachers?” and 
with one accord they answered, the need is “Great”. 
Some said that the need was “never greater”. 


Our schools exist for the purpose of making our 
boys and girls into better and more useful citizens, 
and the greatest force in this creative work is the 
personal element represented by the teachers. With 
these bits of evidence of the need for teachers let 
us consider briefly the standard by which they are 
to be measured. Allow me to say that these quali- 
fications are not taken from any text on Education 
and therefore may not be orthodox, but rather 
were gleaned from correspondence with school 
executives all over the country and from my own 
observation. 


The foregone conclusion is that 


Training we need teachers. We need teachers 
of the with academic training. If the teacher 
Teacher is not master of the subject in hand 


with a store of general information 
he will find himself hesitating, stalling and guessing, 
and will not have the confidence of his class. His 
power is lost because he does not know his subject. 
But, no doubt, you have seen teachers who were 
overeducated. Sometimes we find that the more 
formal education a teacher gets the more difficult 
it is for him to maintain his contact with funda- 
mentals. If we go into a rural school taught by a 
college graduate we may find his teaching entirely 


above the comprehension of those taught. Another 
criticism of the present-day academic training is 
that altogether too often it has resolved itself into 
chasing degrees. Too often education is sought after 
and measured out in terms of semester hours instead 
of “honest-to-God” scholarship. Courses are pursued 
for credit recognition and only enough work is 
done to secure a passing grade. I hesitate to criticise 
our teacher-training students for this attitude be- 
cause I believe the schools themselves are to blame 
by placing the premium on diploma and degrees 
rather than capacity to serve. 


We need teachers with a professional objective. 
It may be nice for young men and women to use 
their teaching positions as means of attaining other 
ambitions, but often it is done at the expense of 
children. The teacher should see in those around 
him the material, and purpose within himself to 
make it into the best product that he is capable of 
making. Aimless teaching is halfhearted and devoid 
of results, but put purpose into the mind and heart 
of the teacher and there is no limit to what he can 
do. The teacher with a purpose becomes a leader 
and power for good. 


We need teachers who can 
Teachers sympathize with the inspirations 
with and discouragements, the hopes and 
Sympathy disappointments of the young 
people. One superintendent said 
that we need teachers capable of numerous, big 
friendships. Oftentimes we are inclined to treat 
lightly the emotional mountains and valleys of our 
students, but their hopes and fears are just as real 
to them as ours are to us, and the teacher who can 
sympathize will have the confidence of his students 
and thereby become their leader instead of their 
driver. Herein lies his power to do good. He may 
give them knowledge and train them to great skill, 
but unless he is able to imbue them with the human 
touch they may go out from school a social menace. 
It isn’t what the Boy Scout learns that makes him a 
four-square citizen but what he feels. We need 
teachers who can arouse the best and noblest in 
our boys and girls. 


We need teachers with a correct perspective. 
The teacher should train himself to see in the pupil 
his latent possibilities. Many of our rural high 
schools are following courses planned in the days 
when every boy who went to school was being 
prepared for medicine, the ministry or law. We 
need teachers who can open up the panorama of 
their largest possibilities, thereby inspiring them to 
greater things, rather than subjecting them to their 
own pet hobbies. 


We need teachers with enthusiasm for little that 
is worth while is ever done without enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm is the mainspring of the will power, 
and gives the magic touch which changes ordinary 
routine from drudgery into effort shot through with 
a purpose that overcomes. The successful teacher is 
one who can arouse the enthusiastic support and 
cooperation of students. The doers of the world’s 
work are enthusiasts and the teacher must be 
possessed of the power of magnetic enthusiasm in 
order to grasp the imagination of modern youth and 


(Concluded on page 9) 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CLASSROOM 


by 


Cc. C. CRAWFORD* 


am strongly convinced 
I about the self-govern 

ment plan in high 
school, but realize that it 
must be carefully planned 
and supervised. Discipline 
is one of the greatest 
problems in the public 
schools. It causes more 
failures among teachers 
than any other one factor. 
Many teachers say that 
discipline is no problem, 
but I doubt that state- 
ment. Some of these 
teachers are either “hard-boiled policemen” or they 
do not have order at all in the classroom. 

The writer finds that classes in senior high 
schools can be trusted to take care of their own 
order. In so doing, it relieves the instructor of a 
great deal of classroom problems and the discipline 
problem is solved as efhciently by the students as 
when the instructor acts as “policeman”. 

The American public school, the laboratory of 
democracy, is a social institution established and 
maintained by society for the purpose of promoting 
and stabilizing social progress and reform. It is at 





such institutions as the high school that leadership 
should be developed if it is properly taught. It will 
be only a short time until the high school boy and 
girl of today will be making laws, electing officers 
and governing themselves in a representative 
democracy in their own communities. 


The reason so many teachers have lost faith in 
self-government results from the fact that they 
are not fully satisfied to give up some of “their 
long cherished rights” which is necessary for 
success. And again many teachers and students 
find it so easy to fall back into the old way of doing 
things. Then, no class should be given the responsi- 
bility of government unless they understand the 
responsibilities and desire to take them. Students 
should be shown that self-government does not 
mean individual privileges and rights. 


In summary, let me say that self-government in 
the class-room depends upon planning and prepara- 
tion, organization, transfer of authority in full, 
rules of order, and careful supervision by the 
instructor. 

As self-government depends so much upon 
organization and rules of conduct, a copy of a 
constitution and by-laws which is being used at 
the present time in one of my classes follows: 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


This organization shall be known as the Self- 
Government Class of Commercial Law. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECT 


The object of this organization shall be to co- 
operate with the Student Council and the Home 
Rooms of Abraham Lincoln High School in carrying 
out to the fullest extent the problem of self-govern- 
ment; to better prepare the class members to live 
in a representative democsacy; to develop leader- 
ship among class members; to give class members 
practice in parliamentary law; to learn how to 
obey laws and better understand them; to give 
the instructor more time for teaching the subject 
rather than disciplining; and to indorse and promote 
every worthy activity in Abraham Lincoln High 
School. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


All students enrolled for Commercial Law shall 
be members of this organization unless expelled by 
the Judiciary Committee as explained below. 





ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of this organization’ 
shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
an Assistant Secretary, and a Committeeman. 


SECTION 2. Election and Term of Office. 
The officers shall be elected by ballot at the begin- 
ning of each semester and each shall hold office for 
one semester unless ineligible or removed from 
office. The candidate for office receiving a majority 
of all votes cast shall be elected to office. If no 
candidate be elected on the first ballot and there 
are more than two candidates the members shall 
ballot on the two highest. In case of a “tie” the 
presiding officer may cast a vote. 


SECTION 3. No member shall be eligible to 
office unless he or she passed in all subjects as 
shown by the last grade card report. Any mem- 
ber officer may be removed from office by failing 
to obey the constitution and by-laws of this or- 
ganization. It shall be deemed an honor to fill any 
office in this organization and the instructor shall 
keep such honors in mind when grading students 
of this organization. 


*Instructor of Business Training in the Abraham Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. Duties of President. The Presi- 
dent shall preside during the beginning of each class 
period and shall be chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The President shall receive visitors to the 
class, answer the telephone, and see that all things 
regarding the care and order of the room is kept 
in an orderly and business-like manner. 

SECTION 2. Duties of Vice-President. The 
Vice-President shall perform all the duties of the 
President whenever the President is absent or is 
unable to perform the duties of the office. 


SECTION 3. Duties of the Secretary. The 
Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings 
and shall record all its proceedings in a book fur- 
nished for such purpose. The Secretary shall keep 
records of class attendance and attend to filling 
out all blank forms required in the class. 


SECTION 4. Duties of the Assistant Secretary. 
The Assistant Secretary shall perform all the duties 
of the Secretary whenever the Secretary is absent 
or is unable to fill the office. 


SECTION 5. Duties of the Committeeman. 
The Committeeman shall perform the duties of the 
President whenever both the President and the 
Vice-President are absent or whenever both are 
unable to perform the duties of the President. The 
Committeeman shall also perform the duties of the 
Secretary whenever both the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary are absent or whenever both 
are unable to perform the duties of the Secretary. 


ARTICLE VI—JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. Membership. The five regular 
officers of the class shall constitute the Judiciary 
Committee. If one or more of the officers are absent 
or unable to act when there are duties to perform 
by this committee the highest ranking officer present 
shall fill vacancies temporarily from members of the 
organization. This committee shall be composed of 
five members when in session. 

SECTION 2. Meetings of Judiciary Com- 
mittee. This committee may meet at any time by 
request of the instructor or any member of the 
organization but no meeting shall be held outside 
of class period unless all of the five regular officers 
attend. 


SECTION 3. Purpose of Judiciary Committee. 
The purpose of this committee is to give rewards 
and punishments for class behavior. 


SECTION 4. Powers of Judiciary Committee. 
This committee shall have the sole authority and 
wer to punish any member of this organization, 
ut if any officer of this organization does not obey 
the constitution and by-laws he or she may be 
removed from office by a two-thirds majority votes 
of members present. No punishment shall be im- 
posed upon any member of this organization unless 
imposed by the joint committee. This committee 
shall issue “pink slips” in duplicate to all members 
to be punished. One copy should be given to the 
member to be punished and one copy to the in- 
structor. The slip should state when and where 
the punishment shall be carried out as well as the 


nature of the punishment. As a last resort this 
committee has the power to expel a member from 
this organization. Such student then has no more 
rights in the organization and will be under the 
sole care of the instructor of the class. In no case 
have the members themselves power to punish 
members of this organization unless they be members 
of the Judiciary Committee. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


The instructor of this class shall have the sole 
power to make lesson assignments, grade students, 
assign desks to students, and direct how recitation 
and study work shall be done. The instructor shall 
have power to call a meeting of the Judiciary 
Committee to act upon any case of disorder or 
conduct of any kind which may be caused by any 
student or group of students, but the instructor 
has no right to punish any member of this organi- 
zation. The instructor shall have power to rescind 
this organization when it appears that the students 
are not governing themselves properly, but due and 
timely notice shall be given so that members of the 
organization may have ample time to improve 
conditions. The instructor shall have no vote in 
this organization but shall have opportunity at all 
times to make suggestions and discuss all points 
under discussion. 


ARTICLE VIII—RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES OF MEMBERS 


Any member of this organization shall have 
power to call a meeting of the Judiciary Committee 
to act upon any classroom condition which may be 
caused by any student or group of students but the 
members themselves shall have no right to punish 
or reward members of this organization unless they 
are members of the Judiciary Committee. The 
members of this organization shall have the power 
to remove any officer of this organization who 
violates this constitution or by-laws, but such 
removal shall be by a two-thirds majority vote of 
the members present at a regular class period. 


ARTICLE IX—ADOPTION OF 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


A majority vote of students present shall be 
required to adopt this constitution and by-laws 
and if they be not adopted the government of this 
class shall be solely with the instructor of the class. 


ARTICLE X—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution and by-laws may be amended 
at any regular meeting of the organization by a 
two-thirds majority vote of the members present, 
but no amendment shall be entertained unless it 
shall have been submitted in writing at the previous 
regular meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The order of business at each class period 


shall be as follows: 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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THE COMPLETE COURSE* 
by 
. J. F. CASKEY 


EFORE attempt- 
B ing to outline 
what I conceive 
to be a complete course, 
I shall attempt to as- 
certain, if possible, the 
motive back of the de- 
mand for a discussion of 
this old, old question. 
No doubt, the pres- 
ent unsettled condition 
of the high schools, 
collegesand universities, 
due largely to that feel- 
ing of uncertainty, re- 
sulting from the lack of any positive méasure of 
the effectiveness of the work done by such in- 
stitutions, bas brought up the question. Unlike 
the private commercial schools, the high schools, 
colleges and universities have very little means for 
determining the functioning qualities of the courses 
which they are giving. On the other hand, the 
functioning qualities of the subjects taught by 
commercial schools are tested every day in the 
office, the counting room, and wherever men fore- 
gather for trade. 





Is there not danger then, and great danger, in 
ill-advised attempts to ape the methods of higher 
institutions of learning? The recognized worth- 
whileness of the commercial schools of the past 
and present is due solely to the thoroughness with 
which they have done the few things coming within 
their recognized sphere. Any additions to the 
course, other than those made imperative by well- 
known demands of the business world, should be 
made very cautiously. 


Is it not, then, in order to ask, 


Objective what is the objective, the scope, 
of the the limitations of the commercial 
Commercial school? The primary obiect, as I 
School see it, is so to train young men 


and young women that upon 
entering the business office, they may be able to 
do the work, and discharge the duties devolving 
upon them with reasonable intelligence, accuracy 
and dispatch. The scope of training must be viewed 
from the utilitarian rather than the educational 
angle. The difference lies in the intensity of training 
for a specific purpose rather than in an all-round 
intellectual development, which is the usual con- 
ception of the term, education. The limitations of 
the commercial school are fixed by this difference in 
the interpretation, or concept of the word, edu- 
cation. Is it not obvious that private commercial 
schools must confine themselves to the doing of 
those things that will best fit their students to do 





the work which they look forward to doing upon 
leaving school? I think it will clarify the situation 
for us if we can get this conception of training for a 
specific purpose, as opposed to the popular one of 
education. 


Assuming, for the purpose of this discussion, 
that you are willing to concede the point, there is 
yet another condition to be overcome, due to the 
difference in demand made upon schools in the 
larger business centers and those of the smaller 
cities and towns. In the larger cities there is not 
the demand for the all-round training that we find 
in the smaller cities. In the former, business train- 
ing partakes more of the nature of specialization; 
in the latter, general utility. You will perceive 
then, that it is no small task to outline a course 
which will meet these varying needs. 


In order to prepare you better for 


The what is to follow, I quote somewhat 
Pasadena at length from a questionnaire sub- 
Survey mitted to the business men of 


Pasadena, California, by John A. 
Anderson, head of the Commercial Department of 
the Pasadena High School and Junior College. The 
purpose of this questionnaire was to ascertain the 
business man’s estimate of the relative values of the 
different subjects offered by the commercial de- 
partment. The tabulated results are as follows: 


rE ae Prien irr 155 
BORE eee 95 
3. Business Arithmetic........... 85 
rere 70 
ee ere 65 
6. Bookkeeping.......... iy 62 
rr 43 
ere 37 
@. Gomme Law... .. 6.25.5. 37 
eS SE rr 26 
11. Physical Education............ 23 
ee. ee reer 20 


In commenting upon this report, Mr. Anderson 
says, “The study of English should receive more 
attention. The high proportion of salesmen in the 
business community suggests strongly that more 
salesmanship should be taught in the schools. These 
two needs it is proposed to meet by the addition 
of a semester of English in the Senior year of the 
high school, and, by making a year of salesmanship 
a general requirement for all commerce pupils. In 
so far as personal traits may be brought about in 
school, the development of the qualifications of 
reliability and accuracy should be the constant 
effort of the commerce teacher. Besides, English, 
penmanship, spelling, and business arithmetic 
should receive more attention. The business men 
of this community are too well agreed upon this 


*From an address delivered before the Northwest Commercial School Owners’ Association in Seattle, 
Washington. Mr. Caskey is an instructor in the Success Business College, Bellingham, Washington. He 


formerly taught in the State Normal School at Bellingham. : 
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need to leave any doubt of the school’s responsi- 
bility.” 

Arthur G. Skeeles of Columbus, Ohio, gives what, 
for our present purpose, seems to be a better basis 


A 
Needed in getting a job 


Bookkeeping 5 
Stenography 10 
Office Practice 10 
Penmanship 10 
Business English 10 
Typewriting 10 
Business Law r) 
Salesmanship 5 
Economics fo) 
Business Organization fe) 


A careful study of this table reveals some per- 
tinent theories relative to the training of young 
men and women for the business life. If the first 
and only concern of the commercial school is to 
secure positions for its students, the first column 
is our guide. If it has in mind the advancement of 
its students, then the second is suggestive, but, 
if it has in mind the ultimate success of its students, 
and their evolution into that higher state, the well- 
to-do and responsible business men and women 
of the community, then it should look to the third 
column. 


To lay down any hard and fast rules for com- 
mercial school owners and teachers would be sheer 
folly. We have: altogether too many earnest 
young men and women coming to us whose chief 
purpose is to fit themselves in the shortest possible 
time, at a minimum cost, to earn a livelihood for 
themselves, or for those dependent upon them for 
support, to accept any such limitation. They are 
worthy of our best thought and effort in outlining 
a course that will best meet their immediate needs, 
and yet lay the foundation for further training 
when the economic pressure shall have been 
lessened. 


Let us now proceed to the 


Outlining task of outlining such a course, 
the course or courses as will best meet 
of study the conditions as we find them. 


In submitting this outline, bear 
in mind that the subjects named are given in the 
order of their relative importance in the training 
of the student. 


1. English ) 
2. Arithmetic and | 
Rapid Calculation | This should represent 


3. Spelling | the minimum of work 
4. Penmanship required of the purely 
5. Bookkeeping clerical worker, or 
6. Shorthand | those employed in the 
7. Typewriting | smaller cities. 

8. Commercial Law 


The school that teaches these eight subjects 
thoroughly has laid the foundation for any super- 
structure that future study and research may erect 
upon it. 


for estimating the relative merits of the different 
subjects taught in the commercial schools. His 
table of values as shown under three, column 
headings, are as follows: 


B 
As helps in learning 
further details 


In showing the meaning of 
the larger factors 


10 10 
10 Oo 
10 Oo 
ro) fe) 
10 5 
5 ° 
5 10 
5 10 
fe) 10 
5 10 


For the more specialized requirements of the 
larger cjties, and what are known as the special 
students of the smaller-city schools, I offer the 
following: 


Commercial Secretarial 

1. English 1. English 

2. Arithmetic and 2. Rapid Calculation 
Rapid Calculation 3. Spelling 

3. Spelling 4. Penmanship 

4. Penmanship 5. Shorthand 

5. Bookkeeping §. Typewriting 

6. Commercial Law 7. Commercial Law 


I am fully aware that I have put myself in a 
position that invites criticism, but, let us reason 
together. When a business man hires a bookkeeper, 
is he looking for a paragon in salesmanship or 
economics? Ten chances to one, he prides himself 
on his knowledge of the particular economics 
pertaining to his own line of business; and, as for 
salesmen, he is probably already employing one 
or more of that species of the genus homo, known 
as the high-powered salesman. The bookkeeper is 
relegated to his own cubby hole, there to keep a 
record of the work done by the more highly paid 
clerks, salesmen and executives. Does this work 
call for any other ability than that acquired through 
the thorough mastery of the six subjects included 
in the outline for the strictly commercial or book- 
keeping course? 

Now, let us take the case of the stenographer. 
Her duties consist of taking dictation, transcribing 
it in a neat and workmanlike manner, and in making 
such changes in the wording and arrangement of 
the letter as her superior knowledge of English 
tells her is necessary. This, coupled with the detail 
work of the office, constitutes the day’s work. If 
it were humanly possible, I should like to include 
a course having for its object the development of 
that most uncommon mental quality, common 
sense, which tells the stenographer when, where 
and what she should do to relieve her employer 
of all the routine work possible. 


If then, the subjects included in my outline for 
the minimum complete business or the secretarial 
courses be well and conscientiously taught, the 
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by-products of such teaching may, very often, ex- 
ceed in intrinsic worth that of the content of the 
subjects themselves. 


Should the lure of the high-sounding, euphonious 
shibboleths, salesmanship, economics, or husiness 
administration, tempt you to emulate Harvard's 
Six Million-Dollar School of Business Administra- 
tion and Research, or the Wharton School of 
Finance, you might well pause and ask yourselves 
these questions: Are my students educationally 
and mentally qualified to undertake such advanced 
work? Is the number of students who will eventually 
develop into executives and owners of business 
enterprises sufficient to warrant such an addition 
to equipment and faculty. Am J willing to pay the 
salary necessary to secure an able instructor in 
Economics or in Business Administration? So far 
as the teaching of salesmanship is concerned, my 
own personal belief is that the teacher of English, 
if he or she be big enough for the job, can teach 
salesmanship more effectively than it is done in the 
salesmanship classes. 


Specialization, what is it, 


Danger of and what should be its status 
Over-speciali- with reference to the subjects 
zation taught in the commercial 


schools? 


Specialization consists of concentrating our 
efforts upon any given subject or phase of work, 
to the end that that subject or phase be perfected 
to a point or degree beyond that usually required 
in professional practice. In medicine or law, a 
liberal education is imperative before one is per- 
mitted to enter upon the broad, general course 
prescribed by the medical or law school. But, if 
after having completed this general course satis- 
factorily, the young medical student decides to 
specialize in diseases of children, bacteriology, or 
any of the well-defined and recognized branches 
of his profession, he is then in a position to do so 
with a resultant great benefit to himself, and to 
those whom he later seeks to serve. Or, take the 
case of the lawyer, who, before entering upon the 
practice of law, decides to specialize in Corporation, 
Maritime, or International Law. He must enter 
upon an intensive course of study, dealing with 
that particular department of law. But where, pray, 
do we have a counterpart for this in the commercial 
school? In how many cases do we know in advance 
just what any particular student may be called 
upon to do? If, perchance, you do know some time 
in advance, that a student is to enter a certain 
office, or is to follow a particular line of work, you 
should help him in every possible way to prepare 
for the job that lies ahead of him. But in a training 
which so nearly approaches specialization, as does 
yours, the less you concern yourselves with speciali- 
zation and the more you exert yourselves toward 
helping your students to a complete mastery of the 
subjects pursued, the greater good you render to 
your students, to the community, and finally, to 
the business men who employ your product. 


In conclusion, let me add, that nothing I have 
said is to be construed as being against any ad- 
ditions to this minimum course that your judgment 
and experience tells you is needed in your particular 
field of operation. But, I ask you, in the name of all 
those great business educators who have gone 


before and in the name of those who have striven 
and who are yet striving to uphold the good name 
and traditions of the business colleges of our 
country, not to do any thing that will lessen the 
effectiveness of our teaching, or that will detract 
one jot or tittle from that proud station to which 
their efforts and ours have brought this great 
American institution, the business college. 





GOOD TEACHERS ARE EDUCATION’S 
GREATEST NEED 


(Continued from page 4) 


realize the power of leadership for the right kind 
of living and thinking so much needed today. Give 
us teachers with enthusiasm and we shall have 
teachers who never acknowledge defeat but always 
find a way. 


We need teachers who represent within them- 
selves the best in the men and women they are 
trying to make. The teacher who wants to build 
honesty into the characters of his students must 
be honest; if he wants them to be moral he must 
be moral; if he wants them to be stirred by the 
urge of ambition he too must be ambitious; if he 
wants them to be loyal to their school, their com- 
munity, their country he too must be a patriot; 
if he wants to inspire his students with a love for 
country, loyalty to duty and the regard for his 
fellow man necessary to good citizenship he too 
must be a good citizen. Like begets like and gen- 
uineness of character inspires confidence. Insincerity 
of purpose and lack of a proper objective are chacter- 
istics of many teachers, who are posing as the 
moulders of the characters of the men and women 
of tomorrow, and therein is the tragedy of. our 
educational system. Good teachers are Education's 
greatest need, and echoing the responsefof school 
men from far and wide I repeat “the need is great”. 





NEXT MONTH 


Commercial Survey of Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia, by W. P- 
Clark. 


KEKE 


The Contract System Applied to 
Commercial Work, by Lora Greene. 


KKK 
By-Laws of the School Savings 


Bank, Central High School, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


KEKE 
And other articles which will be 


of interest to the commercial 
teacher. 
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DOES SALESMANSHIP DESERVE A PLACE 
IN THE CURRICULUM* 


by 


W. V. CHEEK, A.B., B.S., M. A. 


AS salesmanship a place in our school 
curriculum? This is a question with which 
we are confronted today and one which it 

is well worth our while to try to answer. A sub- 
ordinate query is—Can it be taught? You will find, 
if you care to go back to the origin of the subjects, 
that the same question has been asked concerning 
law, medicine, psychology, banking, engineering 
and practically every other subject that has found 
its way into the curriculum. However, it has been 
answered time and again by large businesses which 
have given their salesmen a course in salesmanship. 
They have proved conclusively that their salesmen 
have made much greater progress after taking the 
course than they ever made before. Large business 
houses are aware of the fact that salesmanship can 
be taught, and are making a greater demand for the 
work each year. Undoubtedly, salesmanship can be 
taught in our schools if we have teachers who enter 
the profession with the expectation of really teach- 
ing, and not with the expectation of occupying a 
teacher's chair for the class hour. Salesmanship is 
not a subject that can be taught from an arm chair. 


Another question that is 


Economic being asked is—Does salesman- 
Justification ship affect a sufficient number 
for Salesman- of people to justify its teaching? 
ship I suppose those who ask this 


question feel that students will 
use all the mathematics they are taught in high 
school, that they will need to talk in a foreign 
tongue, and that the history of the past is worth 
more to the average youth than the things of the 
present. No doubt, it has never occurred to them 
that salesmanship affects, directly or indirectly, 
every person living. According to Dr. Starch, there 
are more than 600,000 traveling salesmen alone in 
this country. Of course, this number represents 
only a small percentage of the total salesmen in the 
United States. But suppose these traveling salesmen 
could be induced, through public sentiment or 
more efficient training, to save fifty cents a day 
each on their expense accounts, we would have 
a sum equal to the salaries of the President and 
Vice-President of the United States and of the 
cabinet officers, multiplied by the number of years 
since Columbus discovered America, and a nice 
margin in ‘addition. Or suppose we were able, 
through education, to reduce the cost of selling 
to the extent that we could save the customer 
four cents on each dollar he spends; suppose further 
that we could lay an indirect tax so that the money 
saved would go into a permanent school fund, would 





it mean much to the school system of America? It 
would mean that each teacher could have a larger 
and lighter room. It would mean that he could have 
finer library facilities, better equipment, a private 
office, and his salary doubled. 


I don’t want to be misunderstood in this matter. 

I am not saying that all these things can be ac- 

complished by the teaching of salesmanship, but I 

do say that from the economic standpoint, we are 

all affected by the conduct and efficiency of our 
salesmen. 

While the economic aspect of 


Selling = salesmanship is well worth our con- 
One’s sideration, there is another phase of 
Services the subject which I consider of even 


greater importance. We have talked, 
preached, and taught, that a person must be de- 
veloped physically, morally and mentally before he 
can be considered an educated ‘man. We have 
developed hundreds of men along these lines. 
Suppose we have one hundred men, all of whom 
have had the same training physically, morally, and 
mentally; some of them are able to earn one dollar, 
some five dollars, and some one hundred dollars 
a day, do you call the one dollar men educated? We 
say the cause of this is lack of ability. Maybe it is. 
But what are we doing to increase a man's ability 
to earn money and to sell his services to the world? 
We have taught him to be physically fit, morally 
sound, and mentally able, but we have neglected 
the qualities of enthusiasm and determination. The 
old adage “If a man makes a better mouse trap 
than his neighbor, though he build his house in the 
woods, the world will make a beaten path to his 
door” has long since been disproved. It isn’t sufhi- 
cient merely to make the mouse trap; the maker 
must sell it to the world. And so it is with too 
many of our so-called educated men and women. 
We find hundreds of Ph. D.'s earning a salary of 
$1800 a year. We cram them with facts, and then 
they build their houses in the woods and wait for 
the beaten paths to be made to their doors. 


Many of our students who pass from our schools 
are like well-built gasoline engines with poor 
ignition systems. The material is of the best, the 
workmanship is good, and the tanks are filled with 
gasoline, but the engines can never use their parts 
efficiently without good ignition systems. We are 
giving students a wonderful training physically, 
morally, and mentally, but we cannot expect great 
results unless we give them that spark of enthusiasm 
which will put into action the machines we have 
built and which will turn potential into real power. 


*From an address delivered at the last annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association in 
Springfield. Mr. Cheek is an instructor in the State Teachers’ College at Springfield, Missouri. 
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THE WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE BANK 


by 


MARY N. SWINNEY* 


OUNDED in 1854, The Wilkes-Barre Institute 
has long been known as a most modern and 
at the same time, as a most thorough “Pre- 

paratory School for Girls”. Until very recently the 
“preparation” had to be confined wholly to girls 
who were preparing for college, but with the com- 
pletion of its beautiful and commodious new home, 
The Wilkes-Barre Institute is offering many ad- 
vantages that were hitherto impossible. 


Probably no innovation is more practical in its 
application, and of such evident future value as is 


THE WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE BANK. 
Certainly there is no other feature of the Commercial 
Department that inspires 
the visitor to our school 
with such unfailing in- 
terest and enthusiasm as 
does this miniature bank, 
which is fully equipped 
to conduct the banking 
business of the Institute, 


The bank was originally 
conceived for the purpose 
of providing for the In- 
stitute girls a real situation 
for the use of arithmetic. 
In developing this situa- 
tion, we are endeavoring: 

1. To give the girls of 

the Intermediate and 
the Academic grades, as well as the Com- 
mercial students, knowledge of banking 
conditions as they actually exist in Wilkes- 
Barre. 












































2. To develop habits of thrift that these pupils 
may learn to save, spend, and eventually to 
invest, wisely. 


ORGANIZATION. The Institute Bank is an 
unincorporated institution. Thus in no manner is 
it connected with other banks of the city. It was 
conceived, was organized, and is existing solely for 
Institute purposes and for the benefit of the In- 
stitute girls. In this institution the girls are getting 
actual experience daily with deposit slips, writing 
checks, receiving checks, making deposits, receiving 
bank statements, etc. 


BANK FUNDS. The resources of the bank are 
the individual deposits of the pupils. The deposit 
is the allowance to each girl for her school supplies 
for a semester plus any additional amount she may 
deposit for lunch room purposes. As a basis for the 
deposit, an estimate was made for the average sum 








to be used each semester for supplies by each pupil. 
In order to stimulate saving and thrift, it was 
suggested that any amount saved by any individual 
pupil should become her own private funds. In 
many instances this has proved a very valuable 
suggestion. The Wilkes-Barre Institute Athletic 
Association is the only school organization that has 
as yet been permitted as depositor. 


OFFICERS. On the formal opening of the bank, 
November, 1926, the directors elected the cashier, 
and the president, who are to hold their respective 
offices throughout the year. Every two months, two 
new tellers, who act as Receiving and Paying Tellers 
respectively only for that 
period, are elected. Only 
those girls in the Acad- 
emic and the Commercial 
Departments, who are 
doing earnest, painstaking 
work, are eligible for these 
positions. An added in- 
terest to these positions 
is the small salary of 12 
cents an hour that is re- 
ceived for services ren- 
dered as bank teller. 


CHECK BOOKS. The 
check books are so ar- 
ranged as to eliminate the 
pass book. Deposits are. 
entered, with the initials of the teller and the date 
of deposit, on a section of the stub—thus relieving 
the girls of the necessity of keeping and bringing 
an extra book each time money is deposited. 


DIRECTORS. The directors of the bank are a 
representative body—one being elected from each 
of the four Academic grades, one from the Com- 
mercial Department, and one from the fourth year 
Intermediate. This group acts the entire year. At 
each Directors’ meeting a new ten-cent piece is 
given in lieu of the usual $10 gold piece. 


BANKING HOURS. Banking hours are: 
8.40 to 9.00 a. m. and 1.15 to 1.35 p. m. 


Our plans now are to initiate the Primary grades 
of the Institute into our banking scheme through 
the savings feature. As a means toward one of our 
objectives—Thrift—we shall introduce this feature 
throughout the school. When this is perfected, the 
entire student body will be in a position to get 
first-hand knowledge of work that js done in bank- 
ing circles. 


*Head of Commercial Department, Wilkes-Barre Institute, Forty Fort, Pa. 
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The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for satisfactory 
work in the completion of “zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or gold pins for satisfactory work in 
the completion of McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet’ monthly. 
These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


Doris Roodhouse, Mabel Kinser, Clara Parks, 
Lorene Rawe, Nellie Witt, Esther Dawson, George 
Allen Cole, John Kreis, High School, Greenfield, 
Ill.; Wildas Welch, Doyne Rush, Pauline New- 
kirk, Reba Fink, Marjorie Krout, High School, 
Alama, Ind.; Clarice Marriott, Gaylon Howe, 
Joseph Knackmus, Eugene Haney, Hillard Ander- 
son, High School, Bone Gap, IIl. 


Clyde Harris, Hubert Suggs, Ray Boyd, J. E. L. 
Cooper, Max Conley, Herbert Morton, Myrtle 
Lancaster, Ermal Pemberton, Cecil Keys, Van 
Johnson, Ralph Cox, Mountain Home College, 
Mountain Home, Ark.; Leander Baer, Theo Bar- 
clay, Adelaide Campbell, Edwin Carmin, Esther 
Cheskey, Max Hoven, Lois Ingalls, Calvin Powell, 
Stephen Secker, Anna Tews, Norma Yost, High 
School, Selby, S. Dak. 


Julius Nielson, Viola Bird, Elizabeth Pletsch, 
Primo Borri, Willa Colby, Darlene Bird, Hopkins 
Twp. High School, Granville, Ill.; Elizabeth Kasper, 
Milton Petri, Joseph Roos, John Allen, La Verne 
Fanke, Community High School, Freeburg, IIl.; 
Pender McKinney, Stanley McCormick School, 
Burnsville, N. Car. 


Esther Heisey, Dorothy Geiss, Cora Gehman, 
Fred Koser, Mervin King, John Nissley, Mary 
Alexander, Lloyd Hess, Jay Hoffman, Harvey 
Drace, Webster Hershey, Christ Greider, Harvey 
Starr, East Hempfield Twp. High School, Landis- 
ville, Pa.; R. L. Hall, Hoyt Irvin, A. D. Pearce, 
Wm. Arnold, Pan-American College of Commerce, 
Miami, Fla.; Amy Schoolfield, Ashley Messenger, 
High School, Pocomoke City, Md.; Elna Rodstrom, 
Martha Savage, High School, Crawford, Colo. 


Arthur Iverson, Ingwald Iverson, Nellie Ken- 
nedy, Alice Lidstrom, Ellen Carslin, Ruby Pfundt, 
South Kitsap Union High School, Port Orchard, 
Wash.; Harry Anderson, Donald Bingham, Bertha 
Dail, Bernice Kelley, Karl Madden, Dorthea Mor- 
fitt, Edward Troxell, Abbie Walter, High School, 
Ontario, Ore. 


Olaf Berg, Bertha Corbit, William Kikko, Erling 
Nelson, Norval Nelson, Edna Odden, Emil Stor- 
seth, Henry Tornensis, High School, Poulsbo, Wash.; 
Sigmund Bue, Gordon Bertrand Paulson, Bertha 
Pederson, Selma L. Simonson, Camrose Lutheran 
College, Camrose Alberta; Frances Thorne, Miriam 
Pakkala, Kirkland Union A. High School, Sultan, 
Wash. 


Opal Thomas, Flossie Page, Elmer Brown, 
Dorothy Limegrover, Emsley Luna, Robert Treanor, 
High School, Strathmore, Calif.; Rena Marrs, Ken- 
neth Nordahl, Magie Johnson, Lillian Pulsifer, 
Elvin Ayers, Elmer Dean, High School, Yuma, 


Ariz.; Chas. Eric Buchanan, Center School, Port 
Stanley, Wash.; Helen Van Atta, High School, 
Winslow, Wash.; Aline Pyles, Pomona Business 
College, Pomona, Calif.; Dorma A. Lett, Eugene 
Business College, Eugene, Ore.; James Kaczmarek, 
Metropolitan Business College, Seattle, Wash. 


Luther Barrow, Cecil Brown, John Cooper, 
Haysel Corbett, Everett Cryer, Helen Cryer, Mark 
Dempsey, Jimmie Echols, Louis Fletcher, Ethel Gal- 
loway, Marion Genna, Herman Gibson, Bill Gill, 
Jeanette Harrison, Collis Hendrix, Bankie Johnson, 
A. M. Jouban, Carroll Lumry, Juanita Lunsford, 
Don McCollister, Elvira McFatter, J. M. McMa- 
hon, Bernice Myers, Mallory Ogden, Earline Royal, 
Teddie Shirley, Charles Sailor, Lucille Stallings, 
Tony Triolo, W. H. Vermillion, Helen Weick, 
Gertrude Weick, Denise West, Fay Arnold, Fannie 
Kate Bilbo, Walter Brooks, Ruby Mae Cooper, 
Eddie Keasler, Adelbert Kohler, Clarence McGee, 
Clarence Moses, Vivian Marsalise, Chester Mor- 
row, Jack Nichols, Marie Reichley, Brent Seale, 
Rosalie Edmondson, High School, De Ridder, La. 


Arthur Kuhlman, Edward Doepker, Wilbur 
Kuhlman, Lawrence Westrick, Richart Vogt, Mary 
Hermiller, Florence Hohenbrink, Loretta Erhart, 
Elizabeth Goedde, Genevieve Gerdeman, Frank 
Kuhlman, Sts. Peter and Paul High School, Ottawa, 
Ohio. 


Florence Coy, Esther Sharp, Alta Coy, Grace 
Wenger, Bernice Haab, Florence Tusing, Jeptha 
Clauss, Donald Fox, Raymond Sechler, Howard 
Mock, Charles Unrue, High School, Milford, Ind. 


Walter Thiry, Francis Boswell, Evelyn Lasher, 
Clotilde Boswell, Barbara Kays, Clemeth Shutz, 
Rose Hazel Gabbert, St. Michael's School, Cannel- 
ton, Ind.; Dalton Bass, Mae Bounds, Leon Gleason, 
Theo Demoss, Douglas McClellan, J. D. Parkerson, 
Almeta Coyle, High School, Plain Dealing, La. 


John Smith, Neal Wolfe, Milburn Himel, Alton 
Gronen, Paul Daigle, Floyd Charpiat, Hanson 
Memorial High School, Franklin, La.; Walter Blak- 
ley, Franklin Chapin, Gladys Deyo, Anne Hall, 
Marion Kumin, High School, Athol, Mass.; Mildred 
Sanders, Mary Stine, Earl Rhoads, Norma Parr, 
Lawrence Mosier, High School, Edinburg, Ind. 


Virginia Fesenmeyer, Hurschal Evans, Louis 
Wall, James Holder, Harold Long, Gustave Aaron- 
son, Grady Parker, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Berwyn Barret, Claude Youngwith, Llewelyn 
Sorenson, Community High School, Rockton, IIl.; 
Evelyn Bishop, High School, Milo, Maine; Clara 
Bostain, Carlisle School of Business, Carlisle, Ky. 


Edith Tisdel, Dora Bradley, Ella Miller, Lois 
Loftis, Thurman Reames, Ross Lemons, Cecil 
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Smith, Daulta Clark, Ray Brasher, High School, 
Blodgett, Mo.; G. Buzzell, M. Jones, T. Pratt, E. 
Corkum, H. Botka, High School, Livermore Falls, 
Me.; Robert Byrd, John Duncan, Miss Hardbarger’s 
Secretarial School, Raleigh, N. Car. 


Catherine Edmonds, Catherine Schlachter, Dor- 
othy Niemeier, Louise Kost, Bernardine Alvey, 
St. Matthew's School, Mt. Vernon, Ind.; Geraldine 
Marie Hedges, Margaret Gladyas Entler, Martins- 
burg Business College, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Eleanor Rhyal, Rose Kuti, Isabel Jones, Florence 
Elizabeth Clark, Veritas O'Rourke, Helen Thiel, 
Florence Nathan, Rose Shermer, Maybelle Bonager, 
Jeanette Traxler, Winifred Montgomery, Virginia 
Moyer, Agnes Gibson, Helena Hughes, Martha 
Sefrick, Margaret Weisen, Marian Lewis, Lawanda 
Shotts, High School, Sharon, Pa. 


Irene Auer, Anna Binder, Mary Buonoma, Col- 
ette Foertsch, Edna Gospodareck, Louise Hartman, 
Edna Kaliker, Mary Klug, Helen Kraft, Irene May, 
Marie Noll, Bertha Offerle, Luella Pranger, Ralph 
Burlage, John Carpino, Joseph Masbaum, Joseph 
Roehling, Louis Shattuck, Chester Faulkner, St. 
Marys’s School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Rosalie Brown, Opal Chandler, Willie Belle 
Evans, Pearl Fennel, Evelyn Hodges, Thelma 
Johnson, Vivian Reeves, Victoria Steel, Jewel 
Thorton, Ruth Thomas, Jimmie Griffin, Clair Hunt, 
Charles Hill, Amos Hood, Reeves Lee, Girardet 
Prophit, S. B. Rogers, Starceny’ Scott, Ouachita 
Parish High School, Monroe, La. 


John Endress, Josephine Farley, Ruby Phillips, 
Genevieve Erlenbach, Enoch Frederick, Verda 
Heick, Lucille Hopp, Marie Stuhlmacher, Ruby 
Calnon, Fern Schlink, Anna Homeier, Sylvia Sticha, 
Evelyn Davis, Charles Kitchell, High School, Crown 
Point, Ind. 


Elsie Buckman, Louise Clark, Jennie Lain Hagan, 
Martha Ann Hall, Hallie Hamilton, Mary Johnson, 
Margaret Johnson, Bessie Mudd, Croakie Mudd, 
Margaret Tamme, St. Catherine Academy, Spring- 
field, Ky. 


Laura Langevin, Agnes Mercier, Evelyn Cote, 
Velma Hayward, Arthur Roddy, Carlton Barrette, 
Hortense Lucier, Beatrice Bachand, Royal Brow, 
Alton Bushey, St. Ann’s Academy, Swanton, Vt. 


Velva Jones, Evelyn Leonard, Lois Madden, 
Ruth McFerrin, Vernis Mick, Floyd Morlan, 
Velma Rice, Virginia Robison, Mata Shroeder, 
Gladys Seefken, Ada Smith, Lester Tennant, High 
School, Pawnee City, Nebr. 


Dora Beauchamp, Margaret Bennet, John Con- 
nolly, Edward Downs, Marie Gilbert, Marie Jean- 
son, Victoria Martin, Evangeline McElheron, Con- 
stance Price, Catherine Powers, Helen Shea, Frank 
Schwemin, Eleanor Siegel, Winnifred Sommers, 
Mary Tansey, Wilbert Tinkham, Mae McKeown, 
Anne Louise Derleth, Baraga High School, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 


Frank Lappin, June Curry, Gertha Withrow, 
Bernice Withrow, Albert Lathrop, Sybil Ellis, 
Violet Robertson, William Boyd, Wilford Sanders, 
Otis Fenton, Clarice Henderson, High School, Wayne 
City, Ml. 





Joseph Holman, Omer Klaene, Ben Duke, Eliza- 
beth Crane, Martha Felthaus, Helen Biedenhorn, 
Loretta Seifert, Aloysius Kampsen, Edgar Nienaber, 
Anthony Nielander, Frances Meyer, Caroline 
Bohmer, Elaine Jonas, Dorothy Wischer, Frank 
Crane, William Staggenborg, Dorothy Brueggman, 
Barbara Hoppenjans, Bregetta Flord, Marie Heiken- 
feld, St. Benedict's School, Covington, Ky. 


Thelma Alderton, Esther Askey, Virginia Athey, 
Russell Berry, Rita Clement, Mae Collins, Wilson 
Cook, George Coughenor, Ruth Couter, Roy 
Douty, Joseph Feldstein, Alethea Floto, Arthur 
Flurshutz, Frank Ford, Virginia Free, Kathryn 
Knieriem, Grace Landis, Mae Matlick, Kathleen 
Mobus, Emmett Porter, La Vonne Robertson, 
Marion Rosenmerkel, Marie Salyards, Merwin 
Self, Dorothy Siebert, Leona Sloan, Harold Smith, 
Pauline Wheeler, Virginia Wolfe, Louis Wright, 
Margaret Youngblood, Allegany High School, Cum- 
berland, Md. 


GOLD PINS 


Edith Andersin, Edith Brams, Dorothy Ensley, 
High School, Billerica, Mass.; Harry A. Kufus, Com- 
mercial Experts Training Institute, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Anna Orlando, Isabel Rickert, Mary Rubin, 
Marie Kehoe, Mary Ruane, Hughestown High 
School, Pittston, Pa. 


Helen K. Carlson, Florence Carlton, Florence 
Gagerstrom, Hazel Linder, Hilbert Pierson, Dorothy 
Soderberg, Leonard Ness, Alice Anderson, Roose- 
velt High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Leona Van, 
Helen Rarey, Agnes Crawford, Grace Schuler, 
Arthur Reed, Harlan Huckins, High School, Gris- 
wold, Iowa. 


Pauline Burtch, Frank Kovar, Helen Gorby, 
Lillina Godin, Daniel Pantalio, Nicholas Mastran- ° 
gelo, Arthur Pacotti, Anthony Travalgio, James 
McDonald, Jennie Scarani, David Venturi, Edith 
Weiner, Marie Balletto, Florence Gatti, High 
School, Vineland, N. J. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Virginia Lilly Booth, Mary Irma Pollitt, Wanda 
May Richardson, Sara Frances Graham, Helen 
Anna Toadvine, Madelyn Watson, Sara Elizabeth 
Twilley, Herbert Wilson Lowe, Dorothy Bareford 
Parker, Mary Louise Powell, Wicomico High School, 
Salisbury, Md. . 


Louis Lawrence, Leo Creel, D. Felix Boogaerts, 
Leroy Flynn, Earl Easterbrook, Raymond Normand, 
Jerome Petrus, James Cruse, Joseph Kraus, Menard 
Memorial School, Alexandria, La.; James Collins, 
Paul Davis, Marvin Holland, Harold Timmons, 
Virginia Brittingham, Pauline Campbell, Elizabeth 
Carey, Nettie Cropper, Elsie Taylor, Dorthey 
Wimbrow, Buckingham High School, Berlin, Md. 


Rose Knecht, Ligoura Schuhmacher, Marguerite 
Ravaux, Josephine Schuhmacher, Holy Family 
School, Hartford City, Ind.; Beatrice C. Till, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Elizabeth L. 
Walbridge, St. Michael's High School, Montpelier, 
Vt.; Peter P. Paulishak, Blakely High School, Oly- 
phant, Pa., Irene Kroneberg, Leonard Kirtz, Leon 
Dehes. Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


WOT DOW DOW TOOT OOOO DOWN OOD WO? 


he Most Popular Bookke 


HERE are many reasons to which the popularity 
of 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
may be attributed. Some of these are: 


1. The subject is approached through a study of the funda- 
mental principles and practice in journalizing, posting and taking 
a Trial Balance. 


2. Before the pupil is required to journalize transactions 
affecting any particular group of accounts, he has an oppor- 
tunity to study the principles and analyze a series of trans- 


: actions affecting those particular accounts. 


3. The accounts are introduced in groups so that jour- 
nalizing practice may be provided from the beginning 
and the student may have an opportunity to study both” 
the debit and credit elements. 


4. In each chapter of the text, the subject is devel- 
oped through 

(a) discussion of principles 

(b) Illustrations in which the principles are 
applied 

(c) exercises requiring application of the 
» nea 
) thought questions for class discus- 
sions. 


5. There are 171 illustrations in the text 
which provide an exact reproduction of 
records and forms in actual colors. A 
well-illustrated text always proves more 
interesting to the pupil. 


6. The practice material consists of numerous short 
exercises given in the text and a series of sets which are 
separate from the text. 


7. The use of the vouchers in the set work is optional and the teacher 
has a choice of sets to be used with each part of the text with which they 
correlate. 


8. Variable selling prices may be used so that no two pupils in the class may 
get the same results; thus copying is eliminated. 


q SOUTH WESTERN 
rs 


roo Fifth Ave., New York 1-3 W. Third St., Cincinnati 
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ping Text Ever Published 






HE following material is available to, teachers 
of 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
as an aid to getting a maximum of results: 


1. A TEACHER’S MANUAL which provides an- 
swers to the questions given in the text and an 
outline of the lessons to be developed in 
the class recitations. 


2. KEYS which are designed to save the 
time of the busy teacher in checking the 
practice work of the pupils. 


3. A WEEKLY OUTLINE of the course 
serving as a standard with which the progress of 
the pupil may be measured and which serves as 
a guide in making assignments for study and 
practice. ' 


4. OBJECTIVE TESTS which may be used period- 
ically and in the final examinations as a means of 


measuring the ability and knowledge of each pupil. : 


5. CERTIFICATES OF CREDIT which may be 
awarded upon satisfactory completion of each unit of the 
course. 


6. CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY which may be 


awarded upon satisfactory completion of the course. 


7. PINS—Bronze, silver and gold, which may be used as 
awards for success in attaining a high rating in the completion 
of the course. 


8. THE BALANCE SHEET—a monthly magazine devoted to the 


interests of the commercial teacher. 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting is officially 
adopted for use in the high schools of Oregon, Utah, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. It is also adopted for use exclusively in the 
high schools of eighty-two cities of over 50,000 population each. 


N HUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 526 Mission St., San Francisco 
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THE USE OF MEANINGFUL MATERIAL 


FOR DRILL IN TYPEWRITING 


by 


LUCY C. MOORE* 


NLY recently has it 
been realized that 
typewriting is a 

school subject worthy of 
being taught. Perhaps you 
may remember, several 
years back, when you 
were learning to operate 
the typewriter. You and 
I were left to ourselves 
almost completely to learn 
the many intricacies of 
the machine which now 
plays such an important 
role in the business world. 
Let me say here, that it 
has not been the fault of the commercial teachers 
that typewriting has not been considered as a 
subject worthy of the teaching profession, but it 
has been due to the belief of school administrators, 
perhaps backed by public sentiment, that the subject 
of typewriting could practically teach itself. An 
interesting side-light on the situation is that regard- 
less of the “‘left-alone” method that was used when 
we learned to operate the typewriter, we did 
actually learn to write with a fair degree of accuracy 
and speed. 


Typewriting now occupies a more prominent 
position in the world’s work than it has heretofore. 
It is not only regarded as a necessity in the business 
world, but also as a very helpful and desirable skill 
for individual use. With the increased demand for 
skill in typewriting by all classes of persons in all 
of the professions, there has also been an increase 
of interest in the methods of teaching the subject 
most efficiently and economically. 





With the increased interest in the teaching of the 
subject, attention has been directed toward the 
various phases of typewriting. The best methods of 
presenting the keyboard have been considered’, 
the development of speed and accuracy have been 
studied, the best material to be used for drill pur- 
poses, the importance of rhythm in typewriting, 
the capabilities of the eight fingers*, the typo- 
graphical errors which occur most frequently, and 
the best methods of securing pupil-interest, all are 
receiving a great deal more attention at present 
than they did, say, six or seven years ago. 


While it is realized that there are many interest- 





ing developments in the various phases of type- 
writing, the writer wishes to give her attention to 
the material best suited for use by the beginning 
typists during their typewriting practice periods. 


During my first year as a typewriting teacher, 
the typewrting manual in use seemed deadeningly 
monotonous. It seemed that the typing of one word 
for an entire line, or perhaps two lines, was an 
unnecessary expenditure of energy. After a word 
is written more than once or twice in succession, 
continued writing of the same word becomes merely 
a matter of mechanically striking the keys involved. 
Often this leads to inaccuracy due to the striking of 
keys in incorrect sequence. Another monotonous 
situation which attracted my attention was the 
“handing in” of lesson after lesson with the instruc- 
tion to the student upon the completion of each 
lesson, “do the next lesson in the manual”. While 
it seems that a certain amount of this completing of 
lesson by lesson is necessary, if this method is carried 
on throughout the entire year it becomes worse 
than monotonous. 


The material which has been used in my own 
typewriting classes for the past two years has been 
arranged with the thought in mind, “Never write 
the same word twice in succession”. Realizing that 
the practicing of isolated words is a great detriment 
to the development of speech, meaningful material 
was introduced for practice from the beginning of 
the typewriting course. Sentences can be devised 
for typewriting beginning with almost the first 
lesson regardless of the method used in presenting 
the keyboard. It is my belief that the use of meaning- 
ful practice material will give the following advan- 
tages: (1) sufficient practice on the most frequently 
occurring letters, (2) greater interest to the beginning 
typists, and (3) development of speed and accuracy 
to a greater extent than is secured from the practic- 
ing of single, isolated words, or of one or two lines 
of the same word. 


Roy Edward Hoke* made a study to find out the 
errors which were made most frequently on type- 
writing practice papers by typists. His statement is 
that “the relationship between use and accuracy 
was found to bear out the adage, ‘practice makes 
perfect’.”” He further gives the coefficient of corre- 
lation between accuracy and frequency of use as 
.924. Then, why should we practice singly a great 
number of words which occur most frequently 


*Instructor of typewriting, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. Miss Moore formerly taught 
in the University High School at Columbia, Missouri, where the experiments referred to in the article were 


conducted. 


1. Turner, Pearl, V., ““Developing the Keyboard” in The Balance Sheet, March and April, 1926. 
2. Hoke, Roy Edward, “The Improvement of Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting”, The Johns Hopkins 


Press, Baltimore, Md., 1922. 


3. Hoke, Roy Edward, “The Improvement of Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting™, The Johns Hopkins 


Press, Baltimore, Md., 1922. 
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when we can get the same practice by using them 
in material in which the words are used in their 
proper relationship one with the other? Instead, it 
seems more practical to use special drill material 
containing the letters occurring less frequently in 
order that we may improve our accuracy. Hoke 
found the letters on which errors are most fre- 
quently made in typewriting to be: y, b, p, w, f, v, 
k, j, x, q, and z. These letters are, generally speaking, 
the least frequently used letters of the alphabet. 
If the other letters are given sufficient practice in 
ordinary continuous material, special drills should 
be employed for correcting the particular difficulty 
of individuals on the letters on which errors most 
frequently occur. The use of alphabetical sentences, 
or sentences repeating the difficult letter a number 
of times, will help the beginning typist to overcome 
his particular letter difficulties. 

A beginning typist soon tires of just striking 
typewriter keys. His interest lags, and, with this 
lagging of interest, his attention is lost. Accurate 
typewriting requires concentrated attention, and, 
therefore, hit-and-miss practice is much worse than 
no practice at all. Enough hit-and-miss creeps in 
upon the beginning typist under the best possible 


method without making special provision for it. 
If a beginning typist really feels that he is writing 
something sensible, he is much more likely to keep 
interested in his practice than if he only is striking 
keys or writing isolated, senseless words. 

It is a well-known fact that even expert typists 
secure greater speed when writing continuous 
material than when writing single, isolated words 
having no meaning. Why not apply the same prin- 
ciple to the practice material of the beginning 
typist? 

Speed cannot and must not be developed at the 
sacrifice of sccuracy. Penalties for errors should be 
sufficient to cause the beginning typist to realize 
this important fact. The requiring of perfect copies 
of exercises through the first nine lessons will 
place emphasis upon accuracy. Also, the penalties 
for errors on practice papers thereafter should be 
sufficient to make an inaccurate paper not accept- 
able from the point of view of the numerical value 
given to it. 

In my classes the vertical method of presenting 
the keyboard has been used. Each lesson consisted 
of three exercises. Following are a few samples of 
the exercises: 


SECOND LESSON 
Third Exercise 


return the rug by freight return the rug by freight return the rug 
return the rug by freight return the rug by freight return the rug 
bring the big jug bring the big jug bring the big jug bring the 
bring the big jug bring the big jug bring the big jug bring the 
the men needed the huge bucket in fighting fire the men needed 
the men needed the huge bucket in fighting fire the men needed 
verify the number cited verify the number cited verify the number 
verify the number cited verify the number cited verify the number 


THIRD LESSON 
Second Exercise 


next month we will go twice weekly next month we will go twice week 
next month we will go twice weekly next month we will go twice week 
wire for the extension of time on the overdue bill wire for the 
wire for the extension of time on the overdue bill wire for the 
fred should hurry home with the letter fred should hurry home with 
fred should hurry home with the letter fred should hurry home with 
just now it is not wise to send one home just now it is not wise 
just now it is not wise to send one home just now it is not wise 


FOURTH LESSON 
Second Exercise 


concentrate your effort on acquiring correct habits of operation 
concentrate your effort on acquiring correct habits of operation 
the punctuation marks should be struck with a very light touch 
the punctuation marks should be struck with a very light touch 
the real test of the typewriter operator lies in what he can do 
the real test of the typewriter operator lies in what he can do 


After the students had completed the lessons, 
which presented the keyboard, they were given 
daily assignments to complete which were graded 
for accuracy. Exercises were selected from five 
different typewriting manuals. If there were not 
enough copies of a manual for class use, mimeo- 
graphed copies were made of the desired exercises 
for the use of the class. 


In grading typewriting papers for accuracy, ten 
percent was deducted for each error. Therefore, if 
an article contained one hundred words, and the 
student made one error, his grade for the day's 
work was go percent. Weekly speed and accuracy 
averages were kept for individual pupils on various 
kinds of record charts. Monthly school grades were 
based on these averages. 
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Straight copy work, letter writing, centering, 
tabulating, billing, writing from dictation on the 
machine, copying from rough draft, addressing 
envelopes, and the typing of legal papers was 
emphasized at different periods of the course. Phono- 
graph records were used, speed tests were given on 
both sentence and continuous material, while ac- 
curacy was given chief emphasis throughout. 


The material described above has been used in 
the typewriting classes of the University High 
School for the past two years. The following ex- 
amples of pupil accomplishment are given in order 
to place the use of meaningfu! material for type- 
writing practice for beginning typists on its own 
merits. The cases given herewith were selected at 
random from a group of thirty beginning type- 
writing students. 


RECORDS FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


1925-26 
SPEED Accuracy 

Pupil No. Sentence Continuous _ Percent 

I 32 32 Q2 

, 25 26 68 

3 35 31 98 

4 32 28 QI 

5 39 36 88 
Averages 33 31 go 


RECORDS FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


1926-27 
Spzep Accuracy 

Pupil No. Sentence Continuous Percent 

I 60 38 92 

2 48 26 85 

3 61 35 92 

4 50 25 89 

5 40 22 85 
Averages 52 29 89 


The records given above are in terms of weekly 
averages for the pupils listed. The records show 
accomplishment of pupils in sentence speed, con- 
tinuous material speed, and accuracy after approxi- 


mately twenty-five weeks of typewriting. Each of 


the pupils used as cases spent only one period per 
day on typewriting. The students are listed sepa- 


rately by years and no attempt at comparison of 


students is attempted. The chief difference appears 
in the matter of sentence speed. The pupils listed 
for 1925-26 must have had more difficult sentences 
to write than the pupils for 1926-27. 


Upon first observation, the accuracy grades may 
not appear high. It must be remembered, however, 
that if a student completed exercises containing 
1,000 words during the week, and made only a total 
of 10 errors, the accuracy grade for the week would 
be go. 

In conclusion, I wish to summarize as follows in 
regard to the use of meaningful material for drill in 
typewriting: 

1. The material described gives sufficient practice 

on the most frequently occurring letters. 

2. Greater speed attainments are possible when 

writing connected matter than when writing 
isolated words. 





3. A large amount of time spent in practicing 
the same word over and over again is wasted 
because the words can be practiced more 
profitably in their actual setting. 


From the general observation of the writer, the 
beginning typist seems to’master the fundamentals 
of typewriting more rapidly from meaningful copy 
than from other material. 


This justifies the present tendency in the newer 
typewriting manuals to use meaningful material 
for their practice exercises to a much greater extent 
than some of the older manuals. 








SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


(Continued from page 6) 


(a) The President shall call the class to order. 
(b) The Secretary checks attendance. 

(c) Reading and adopting of minutes. 

(d) Unfinished business. 

(e) New business. 

(f) Instructor in charge of recitation and study. 


2. The hour of meeting shall begin with the 
tardy bell and any member arriving later shall 
present an admit or tardy slip from some school 
official. 

3. No member shall leave the class unless a pass 
is secured from the Secretary. The pass shall be 
issued in duplicate and state the reason for leaving 
the class. The Secretary shall not excuse any member 
before the tardy bell rings. The Secretary shall not 
issue a pass to any member unless the member is ill 
or has been called out of class by some school 
official. 

4. The instructor shall not discipline any member 
of- this organization but it is understood that the 
officers with the aid of the members shall maintain 
good order at all times. 

5. The members shall be courteous to one another 
as well as visitors, instructors and school officials. 
Parliamentary rules shall be used in all business 
meetings. 

6. Any member who fails to keep appointments 
on “pink slips” shall be automatically dismissed 
from this organization until reinstated by the 
Principal. 

7. No member shall visit another member during 
the class period unless by consent of the instructor. 

8. No member shall permit school work to be 
taken from his or her desk without the consent of 
the instructor, or permit same to be brought to his 
or her desk. 

9. No text book shall be taken from the room 
without the consent of the instructor. No school 
supplies shall be taken from the room unless by 
consent of the instructor. 

10. All admits to class or tardy slips shall be 
presented to the Secretary at the beginning of the 
class period or when the member enters the class. 

11. All cases of unexcused absences or tardi- 
nesses shall be made up. 

12. Each member shall keep his or her desk and 
floor space near his or her desk in good order. 

13. The President shall appoint monitors to care 
for books and keys. 
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20th Century Touch Typetwriting 


D. D. LESSENBERRY—E. A. JEVON 


Exceptional progress is made by students in 20th Century 
Touch Typewriting because: 








1. This text forces concentration from the start—a student must keep his 
eye on the lesson—there is no mechanical repetition of drill, word or phrase. 


2. The units of work are short—exercises of four to six four-inch lines in 

Part I and short Budgets in Parts II, III and IV. Students’ interest is 

created and sustained as they can see they have accomplished something 

each day and are making definite progress. 

Assignments and instructions are definite. A scientifically developed 

lesson plan assists teachers in presenting the text most satisfactorily. 

4. The control keys actually control, each new key being learned in relation 
to itshome key. ° 

5. The correct finger stroke is emphasized from the beginning—no arm or 
hand movement, no up and down or staccato movement of the fingers, 
but a continuous snatch action in which the fingers are brought back 
toward the palm. 

6. Short paragraphs of instruction on the operation of the machine are 
given as needed. They are not massed together in the usual, 
unteachable form. 

7. Correct habits are developed from the beginning, in inserting the paper, 
throwing the carriage and in all other of the fundamental operations of 
the machine. 

8. Projects, with groups of related letters, add interest and provide office 
training. 

9. Definite review and test work are given at the beginning of each budget. | 


uw 











10. Corrective drills, speed drills and supplementary exercises make the 
book a complete text in every sense of the word. 





Correspondence is desired from teachers interested in 
considering 20th Century Touch Typewriting for adop- 
tion. If a sample is requested the length of the course and 
the time given to typewriting each day should be indicated 
as 20th Century Touch Typewriting is published in 
different editions for long and short courses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. THIRD ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








100 Fifth Ave. 542 S. Dearborn St. 526 Mission St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Senior High School 
New Britain, Conn. 
To the Editor: 


I have followed with interest Mr. Carlson's articles on "Marking" and 
since you have invited comments, I think you will perhaps be interested in 
a description of the marking system used in the Senior High School of New 
Britain. This would seem to correspond to Mr. Carlson's idea of marking 
for achievement. 


First let me say that we are working under the laboratory plan of 
individualized instruction, which is a modification of the Dalton Plan. Our 
two semesters are divided into four working periods of five weeks each. At 
the beginning of the five-week period each pupil is given a mimeographed 
copy of the assignment for that period. This assignment must be completed 
by the pupil before he receives the next one. Each assignment is divided 
into twenty twentieths, each twentieth being approximately a day's work. The 
classes, with few exceptions, meet but four times a week. Much of the work 
is written, but certain twentieths provide for oral conferences with the 
teacher. Of course, it is an advantage to have as large a group as possible 
take part in this conference. Pupils behind the majority of the class must 
be given such conferences individually. 


When the assignment, which contains the “minimum essentials", has been 
completed to the satisfaction of the teacher, the pupil receives a mark of 70. 
This is not a percent, but a symbo! such as A or B. 


Since a pupil is allowed to work at his own rate of speed, he may com- 
plete the ninimum essentials before the end of the five-week period. In this 
case supplementary work is provided. The material for supplementary work 
is indicated on the assignment. This work may be graded for quality as well 
as quantity and may be so graded as to raise the mark of 70 to 80, 85, 90 or 
100. No credit is given for supplementary work that has a value of less. 
than ten units, but such units may be accumulated over more than one working 
period until ten units are obtained. 


In making a record of the pupil's work at the end of the five-week 
period, if the minimum essentials only are completed, a mark of 70 is given; 
if supplementary work is done, a mark of 80, 85, 90, or 100. If the minimum 
essentials are incomplete, the teacher indicates in a special column on the 
record card the number of twentieths completed. As soon as the assignment 
is completed, notice to that effect is sent to the administrative office and 
the proper record made on the student's individual record card. 


At the end of the semester (we have mid-year promotion), the teacher's 
record card shows the average mark for the semester if the work is complete, 
or if the work is incomplete, the total number of twentieths completed out of 
the eighty for the four assignments. 


The graph card which the pupil receives at the beginning of each work- 
ing period shows the courses the pupil is taking and is so arranged that he 
may graph his progress as he completes the twentieths. About once a week the 
subject teacher calls in the card and autographs the card to show how many 
twentieths the pupil has satisfactorily completed according to her record. 
There is also a space at the bottom of the card for mark in supplementary 
work. Therefore, the teacher's record card and the report card confirm the 
report of the work as shown on the graph card in the hands of the pupil. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) RUTH C. GOODWIN 


Instructor in Stenography and 
Typewriting. 
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W. M. Dowden 


W. M. DOWDEN was born in the Hoosier 
State on August 31, 1878. After graduating from 
the High School at Kingman, Indiana, he entered the 
Normal College at Danville, Indiana, from which 
he was graduated in 1907. Seven years ago he he- 
came the owner and president of the Lansing 
Business University, Lansing, Michigan. Under his 
leadership the Lansing Business University has de- 
veloped from a struggling institution to one of the 
leading commercial schools in the State of Michigan. 


Mr. Dowden’s ability to suggest, advise and 
train young people for commercial careers is be- 
yond question a natural fitness. He is a leader in 
this particular field of work which is a result not 
only of early education but also inherent qualities. 
He is the type of man that requires the position 
which he now holds in order to be happy. One of 
his greatest assets is his optimism. This optimism 
makes him successful as well as happy. It has 
brought his ship through many a dangerous storm 
into a harbor of safety that only his optimism knew 
existed. This optimism also radiates courage when 
in the presence of others who are in doubt or 
dismay. 


In recent years much of his time has been re- 
quired giving public lectures and addresses before 
various high schools and P. T. A. meetings in the 
interest of character analysis and vocational guid- 
ance. This work is a sincere effort on his part 
because of his intensive study regarding this im- 
portant fuctor of education as well as the study of 
human nature with which it has been his privilege 
to come in contact. 


Me. Dowden is active in the work of his Church, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Kiwanis Club, and of the 
Merchants’ Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lansing. His favorite sports include volley ball, 
baseball, and football. He married Miss Luella Mae 
Redenbaugh. Mrs. Dowden is also actively en- 
gaged in school work. They reside at 1434 Jerome 
St., Lansing, Michigan. 
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W. C. Lowe 


s 


W. C. LOWE, Principal of the Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, is a Georgian by 
birth. He was educated in the Atlanta schools and 
is a graduate from the Old Mount Zion Academy. 
He obtained his business education in the Southern 
Shorthand and Business College, receiving the first 
diploma ever issued by that institution. Later he 
attended the University of Virginia Law School 
from 1893-94. 


Mr. Lowe practiced law in Atlanta for four 
years. After teaching for several terms in the Y. M. 
C. A. night school, he was made head of the Steno- 
graphic and Typewriting Department in the Boys 
High School of Atlanta in 1905. In 1916 he was 
made Director of Writing in the Atlanta Public 
Schools. He is a specialist in Penmanship and holds 
both Palmer and Zaner certificates. In 1926 he was 
elected Principal of the Commercial High School, 
where one thousand boys and girls are pursuing 
commercial courses. In addition to his public school 
work, Mr. Lowe has found time to teach a number 
of extension courses in the Atlanta Normal Train- 
ing School and has taught two summer courses at 
the University of Georgia. 

In view of the qualifications of Mr. Lowe, it is 
but natural that he should be selected President of 
the Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
sooner or later, and at the annual meeting held in 
Asheville in 1926, he was named President for this 
year and will preside at the annual meeting to be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, November 
24-26, 1927. Mr. Lowe has been an active member 
of the Association since it was organized in 1921. 


Mr. Lowe’s recreation does not run to sports, 
but instead of fishing, hunting or playing golf, Mr. 
Lowe devotes his vacation time to literary work. 
He is quite well known as a writer of short stories. 


In 1897 he married Miss Margaret Mae Blood- 
worth, daughter of the late Dr. W. W. Bloodworth 
of Alabama, at that time a prominent physician of 
that state. They have four children, three sons and 
a daughter, the eldest son and daughter being 
married. 
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CURRENT NEWS © © o fl 


BERNICE V. JURGENS is beginning her third 
year as a commercial 
teacher in the High School 

* at West Linn, Oregon, 
and has been promoted to 
the position of head of 
the Department of Com- 
merce. She will have 
charge of all typing and 
stenography. She plans to 
emphasize speed and accu- 

racy in the commercial work in anticipation of the 

annual typing contest to be held in the spring. J. N. 

SHAINW ALD isa new teacher of commercial work 

at West Linn this year. He was formerly located at 

Turner, Oregon, as a commercial teacher in the 

High School. He is a graduate of the, University of 

Oregon and has had business experience with the 

John Wanamaker Company of Philadelphia. 


MRS. LENA CUTRIGHT is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in the High School at New 
Boston, Ohio, this year. She won considerable 
fame last year while attending Bliss College at 
Columbus, Ohio, when she won the highest record 
in the United States for speed and accuracy in 
typing. She wrote 78 net words per minute with- 
out a single error on a fifteen-minute test. She was 
a pupil of Miss Rosalie Perkins, who at that time 
was Principal of the Typewriting Department of 
Bliss College, but who is now Principal of the 
Stenographic Department of the Baker Business 
University, Flint, Michigan. 





The Third Annual Meeting of the ERIE DIS- 
TRICT of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION was held at Conneaut 
Lake Park, Pennsylvania, on September 30 and 
October 1. J. Leslie Ellis of Warren, Pennsylvania, 
presided over the Commercial Departmental meet- 
ings. The speakers included Gladys Talling, Cen- 
tral High School, Erie; Helen Montgomery, High 
School, Warren; R. G. Walters, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. C. Radder, 
Academy High School, Erie; and Cora G. Smith, 
Corry, Pa. 

E. F. Bitters, High School, Titusville, was elected 
Chairman, and Hulda Forsberg, Central High 
School, Erie, Secretary for the ensuing year. 

** 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA, HIGH 
SCHOOL is now located in a separate building 
and Herbert E. McMahon has been elected Princi- 
pal of the building. Mr. McMahon reports an 
enrollment of 483 students in the commercial 
courses. He has fifteen teachers in his department. 
Only a few years ago, the staff of the Commercial 
Department consisted of two teachers. There has 
been a rapid increase in the enrollment in the com- 
mercial courses not only in the Altoona High School, 
but in the High Schools of the country as a whole 
during the past five years. 


CLARENCE BOULZE is a new teacher in the 
Central High School of 
Kansas City, Kansas. He 
is a graduate of the Pitts- 
burg Business College and 
of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ College at Pittsburg, 
Kansas. He received his B. 
S. degree from the latter 
school and has had previ- 
ous teaching experience in 
the High Schools of Kingman and Eureka, Kansas. 
This year he is teaching typewriting, penmanship 
and bookkeeping. cai 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the NORTH- 
WEST MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION was held at the State Teachers’ College, 
Maryville, on October 13-15. There was a com- 
mercial departmental meeting at which Miss Min- 
nie James of the State Teachers’ College presided. 
The principal speaker at this meeting was L. B. 
Clough, Managing Director of the St. Joseph 
Chamber of Commerce. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, Minnie 
B. James, Maryville; Secretary, Mabel Marr, Mary- 
ville. 





44% 


THE NORTHERN MINNESOTA TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION meeting was held on Octo- 
ber 6, 7, 8 at Hibbing, the largest city of the famous 
Iron Range country. The sessions were held in a 
three-million-dollar high school building. Fifty 
teachers attended the commercial section meeting. 
Anna M. Curry, the retiring president, together 
with B. B. Beal, Chairman of the National Section 
of the Federated Public Schools, had prepared an 
interesting program for the commercial teachers. 
C. J. Auble of Chisholm is the new President, 
while Mary Ellen Shields of the same city, was 
continued as Secretary. The paper on “Direct 
Method of Teaching Shorthand” by Ann Brew- 
ington of Chicago University was an attractive 
number on the program. | 

* 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its annual meeting in Milwaukee, 
November 3, 4, 5. There will be a Commercial 
Section program on Thursday, November 3. The 
meeting will be held in the Bay View High School 
Auditorium at 2:00 P. M. Following is the program 
for this meeting: 

“The Self-Survey Method of Improving In- 
struction in Commercial Subjects”"—J. O. Malott, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Should the Commercial Department of Our 
High Schools Prepare Students for College or for 
Life?”—L. Gilbert Dake, President, National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, St. Louis, Mo. 

Report of Committee for Advancement of Com- 
mercial Education—R. J. Blair, Chairman of 
onan, Washington High School, Milwaukee, 

is. 
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FEDERATION OFFICERS 


L. Gnsert Darz, President 

Yeatman Vocational High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

E. H. Norman, First Vice-President 

es Business College, Baltimore, 


Autcs V. Wrum, Second Vice-President 

Office Training School, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Cuaruss A. Faust, Treasurer 

1024 N. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 

C. M. Yooer, Secretary 

Sune Sua College, Whitewater, 

is. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
L. Gnsert Dare, President 1927 


30th ANNUAL CONVENTION "72%, “ejations! High School, St. 
Hotel Baltimore 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
December 28-29-30, 1927 


Wittarp J. Wueeter, President 1926 
bata « A usiness College, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Cuan.es T. Smrrn, Representing Private 


Department 
Kansas City Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo 
Ivan E. Cuapman, Representing Public 
Schools Department 
Western High School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 


National Commercial Teachers’ Association 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Paut Mossr, President 
Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, Ill. 


S. J. SHoox, Vice-President 
Topeka Business College, Topeka, Kansas 


Miss Ione C. Durry, Secretary 
Van Sant School of sean Omaha, Neb. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
B. B. Beat, President 
High School, Hibbing, Minn. 


D. F. Parks, Vice-President 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Reoma E. Groves, Secretary 
Vocational School, Madison, Wis. 


SHORTHAND ROUND TABLE 
Harry E. Asgttine, Chairma 
West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


N. B. Curtis, Vice-Chairman 
High School, Shenandoah, Iowa 


Minnis Vavra, Secretary 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Arpen L. Attyn, Chairman 
Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 


L. M. Hazen, Vice-Chairman 
Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Gertrupe G. De Armonp, Secretary 
Wheeler Business College, sR Ala. 


PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 
Joun S. Gairrirx, Chairma: 
Englewood Business College, Chicago, Ill. 


M. E. Tennis, Secretary 
Illinois Business College, Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE 
H. Fa why om pe Chairman 
hool of Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
P. r* sp neh Vice-Chairman 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 
Catuerine F. Nutty, Secretary 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 


LOCAL COMMITTEE AT KANSAS CITY 
Frank J. Kirxer, Chairman 
Junior College of Kansas City 
Miss Wera NaTtHAN, Membership 
Central High School 
Eart J. Van Horn, Entertainment 
West Port High School 
L. E. Terry, Exhibits 
Paseo High School 
Mss Nerriz Hur?, Women's Auxiliary 
Huff's Schoo! of Expert Business Training 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS TO APPEAR 
ON PROGRAM 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 
Subject of Address: “What Shall We Read To 
Keep Up.” 

Emily Newell Blair was born in Joplin, Missouri, 
where she now makes her home. She is a descendant 
of pioneer Americans, the first of whom landed in 
1640. “I had a Northern and a Southern grand- 
father,” she explained, “but I am not a mugwump. 
I had ancesters in almost every one of the original 
thirteen states.” 

She was educated in Missouri and at Goucher 
College, and is a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, The Writers’ Guild of Missouri, 
the Business and Professional Women’s Club, the 
National Pen Women’s League, the Women’s City 
Club of Washington, D. C., and other organizations. 
In 1900 she married Harry Wallace Blair. They 
have two children, a son and a daughter. 

Mrs. Blair was elected Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman from Missouri in 1920 and again in 
1924. In 1922 she was elected by the National Com- 
mittee as Vice-chairman of the Committee. Before 
women got the vote Mrs. Blair was active in man- 
aging campaigns for county offices. Later she took 
up suffrage work and conducted a press and pub- 
licity campaign for a suffrage amendment to the 
Missouri constitution and subsequently edited a 
paper, “The Missouri Woman”. 

Mrs. Blair early became known as a magazine 
writer. Her first work was “Letters of a Contented 
Wife”. Later she wrote several series of political 
articles and, in 1920, reported the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions for the New 
York Times Current History Magazine. 

During her husband's war service in France, Mrs. 
Blair reported for war work in Washington and 
served under Ida Tarbell in the press department of 
the Women’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, and at the close of the war wrote the 
official “History of the Women's Committee” which 
was published by the government by Newton D. 
Baker, then Chairman of the Council. 

HENRY J. ALLEN 

Subject of Address: “World Relations”. 

Henry J. Allen is the son of pioneer parents who 
came to Kansas at the close of the Givil War. He 
was educated at Baker University and also has 
received degrees from Denver University, Washburn , 
College, and the Kansas Wesleyan University. 
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Having embarked in the newspaper. business 
immediately at the close of his college life, he has 
intermingled it on a number of occasions with 
public office. He served Governor Stanley as private 
secretary and was promoted to the presidency of 
the state board of charities, which position he held 
during the administration of Governor Bailey. In 
1918 while serving with the Red Cross in France 
he was elected Governor of Kansas and held that 
office for two terms, covering the years from 1919 
to 1923. Upon leaving that position he accepted a 
mission to southern Russia, Armenia and countries 
in the Near East, where he spent several months 
making a survey for the Near East Relief. He was 
a member of the Floating University faculty which 
made a tour of the world in 1926-27, covering an 
academic year in the course of travel and study 
which embraced over thirty countries of the globe. 

Governor Allen has been active in newspaper 
administration and in writing. He was a war corre- 
spondent in the Spanish-American War, going with 
Shafter’s Corps to Cuba as representative of the 
Kansas City Journal.and other newspapers. He has 
also been a member of the Press Gallery at Wash- 
ington. He is at present the publisher of the Wichita 
Beacon, which he purchased some twenty years 
ago. During his term as Governor, he wrote “The 
Party of the Third Part”, an exposition of the 
rights of the public in labor controversies in the 
essential industries, which book gained a large 
audience. 

J. C. SWIFT 

Subject of Address: “Out West”. 

Mr. J. C. Swift is the President of Swift & 
Henry Live Stock Commission Company of Kansas 
City, and has been identified in a rather generous 
way with live stock and agricultural movements and 
interests in the central western country for the 
past thirty years. 

Mr. Swift is considered by many to be one of 
the best platform orators in this part of the country. 

The official program for the 30th Annual Con- 
vention will appear in the December number of 
THE BALANCE SHEET. 

THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, of which W. C. Lowe is 
now President, was organized in 1921. The mem- 
bership is composed of commercial teachers from 
fifteen southern states from Maryland to Texas. 
The scope of the work is comprehensive, including 
commercial teachers, officers, and principals from 
both public and private schools and colleges. The 
next convention will be held at the beautiful 
Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Georgia, November 24-26. 
The members who arrive on Thanksgiving day will 
be tendered a theatre party at one of the leading 
theatres of Atlanta, at 7:30 o'clock, as the guests 
of the local committee. At 10 o'clock they will be 
taken for an evening ride over the city and suburbs. 

The morning session Friday will open with a 
welcoming address by the Honorable L. G. Hard- 
man, Governor of Georgia, who will be followed 
by Honorable I. N. Ragsdale, Mayor of Atlanta. 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Atlanta 
schools, will welcome the convention on behalf of 
the public s¢hools, Dr. M. L. Brittain, President 
of the Georgia School of Technology, will speak for 

¢ the colleges, and H. R. Todd, President of Drau- 


ghon’s Business College, will speak for the private 
schools. After these short addresses, the regular 
business session will open with an address, “A 
Test Program in Commercial Education,” by P. 
A. Carlson, Vice-Chairman, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. At noon Friday, 
the members of the association will be entertained 
at a luncheon at Davison-Paxon Company—afhli- 
ated with Macy’s of New York. Before luncheon, 
the guests in groups will be shown by special 
guides through this Metropolitan Southern insti- 
tution. Friday afternoon will be devoted to de- 
partmental round-table talks and discussions, the 
teachers of public and private schools meeting in 
separate sessions. 

On Friday night, the banquet will be held in 
the palatial ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel. It will 
be worth a trip to Atlanta just to attend the ban- 
quet. The inimitable J. Murray Hill; Vice-President 
of the Bowling Green Business University, will be 
toastmaster and that, of itself, insures the meeting 
against any dull moments. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to the regular 
business of the convention, including one or two 
addresses, reports of committees, and election of 
oficers for another year. The convention will 
close Saturday with an automobile trip to Stone 
Mountain, Georgia's contribution to the wonders 
of the world. 

Every commercial teacher in the Southern 
States should attend the Southern Commercial 
Teachers’ Convention this year. 

EX 


HARRY S. KEYS has recently purchased the 
Palm Beach Business College located at West 
Palm Beach, Florida, and reports a larger fall en- 
rollment than ever before. MRS. MARY E. 
BRANYAN, a graduate of the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
has succeeded J. M. Moose as Principal of the 
school. Mr. Moose is now Head of the Commercial 
Department in the High School at Mapleton, 
Pennsylvania. 

OK 

D. D. ADAIR, now Head of the Commercial 
Department in the Fre- 
mont County Vocational 
High School of Lander, 
Wyoming, had an un- 
usually interesting visi- 
tors’ day in his depart- 
ment in the Gillette, 
Wyoming, High School 
last spring. He set up the 
offices of C. W. Keeland 
& Company, and had work done in these offices in 
a business-like manner. The offices consisted of the 
manager's private office, and Accounting and 
Stenographic Departments. In the Accounting De- 
partment, work on bookkeeping was being done 
under the supervision of two of the best students. 
Some of the best students in the Stenographic 
Department took the manager’s letters in short- 
hand, transcribed them, and prepared them for 
mailing. Others wrote various form letters and pre- 
pared them for mailing. As the arrangement of the 
rooms and the nature of the work were practically 
the same as found in local offices, the display was 
of unusual interest to the patrons of the school. 
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BUSINESS FIRST 


A New Orleans hotel, popular with traveling 
salesmen, sent this wire: 

“Applebaum & Goldblatt, New York City: 

“Your salesman, Sam Goldstein, died here today. 
What shall we do?” 

The hotel manager received the following reply: 
“Search his pockets for orders.” 


ke 


PRETENSE 


Teacher—The sentence, “My father had 
money,” is in the past tense. Now, Mary, what 
tense would you be speaking in, if you said, “My 
father has money,” 

Mary—Pretense. a 

* 


DUMBEST YET 

Hostess’ Daughter (trying desperately to keep 
the conversation going)—Did you ever hear the 
joke about the curio dealer who had two skulls of 
Columbus—one when he was a boy and the other 
when he was a man? 

Wiggins—No; I don’t think I have. What is it? 

RK 
LIKELY HE WOULDN'T 

Returned Tourist (to his friend): “Well, I liked 
Paris and Rome, but the best part of the whole 
thing was the trip over. Don’t miss that, whatever 
you do, if you go to Europe.” 


RK 


BAD BUSINESS POLICY 


A retailer wrote to a firm ordering a supply of 
goods. In reply the firm wired: “Cannot send 
goods until last consignment paid for.” The re- 
tailer replied, ““Cancel order; cannot wait so long.” 

KO 


OUR COMPLETE DEBT 


Teacher—We borrowed our numerals from the 
Arabs, our calendar from the Romans, and our 
banking from the Italians, Can anyone think of 
any other examples? 

Willie Willis—Our lawn-mower from the Smiths, 
and our snow-shovel from the Joneses, and our 
baby-carriage from the Bumps. 

eK 


SEEMS SO 
Stude—What is life insurance? 
Second Stude—lIt’s keeping a man poor all his 
life, so he can die rich. 
+e 


PROGRESSIVE PINCHING 


A woman gave her young son half a dollar to 
buy a pound of plums, saying: “Be sure, Tommy, 
to pinch one or two of them to see if they are ripe.” 

In a few moments Tommy returned with both 
the fruit and the half dollar. 

“I pinched one, as you told me,” he explained, 
“and then when the man wasn't looking I pinched 
the whole bag full.” 


WASN'T LOSING ANY MONEY 


Captain—All is lost. We cannot save the ship. 
Foses—Do you heart wot he says, Ikey, the ship 
is going down. 
Ikey—Vell, let it zink. Vot ve care? Ve don't 
own it. 
*#*e* 


ONCE IS ENOUGH 

“Any part o the city for 50 cents,” yelled the 
taxi driver. 

“You can't string me again,” retorted Silas. ‘I 
bought the City Hall last week and they wouldn't 
give it to me.” 

*** 


THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT 
An attorney who advertised for a chauffeur, 
when questioning a negro applicant, said: 
“How about you, George, are you married?” 
“Naw, sir, boss, naw, sir. Ah makes mah own 
living.” 
*#4% 


NOT SO GOOD 

Willie's first school report, which was promising, 
read, “Trying.” 

The second term's report raised his parents’ 
hopes by stating, “Still trying.” 

The next report, however, dashed all hopes to 
the ground. It read, “Still very trying.” 

*** 


PRACTICAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

A pacific gentleman stopped to try to settle a 
juvenile row. 

““My boy,” he said to one of the combatants, 
“do you know what the Good Book says about 
fighting?” 

“Aw!” snorted the youth, ‘fightin’ ain't one of 
them things you kin get out of a book, mister.” 

*** 


PERHAPS IT’S TRUE 
Sign over the Superintendent of Schools office in 
small Arizona town. 
“Bored of Education.” 


Cee 


BIG EATS 
Mother (to Bobby): “Surely you did something 
else but eat at the school treat?” 
Bobby—"“Yes, mummie. After tea we sang a hymn 
called “We can sing, full though we be.’” 
Mother learned later that the hymn selected 
had been, “Weak and sinful though we be.” 


**% 


SUCCEEDED ANYWAY 


“I've made some money, Professor, and I want 
to do something for my university. Do you remem- 
ber in what studies I excelled?” 

“In my class you slept most of the time.” 

“Um, well; Ill endow a dormitory.” 
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Why Start with the Goal? 
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Many teachers prefer that their 
classes shall appreciate the aims to be 
accomplished by bookkeeping before 
they are taught the routine recording 
of transactions. They believe that a 
clear understanding of the goal towards 
which the bookkeeper works results in 
a more intelligent understanding of the 
ways used to reach that goal. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


was the original secondary school textbook using the balance 
sheet approach. Revised in 1926, this text is now used more 
extensively in the schools of secondary grade than all com- 
peting texts combined which use the balance sheet approach. 


The equation ASSETS = LIABILITIES + PROPRIETOR- 
SHIP is the simple basis of the balance sheet approach, and 
forms the foundation for McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. From this equation is developed the whole 
presentation of bookkeeping, simply, logically and pedagog- 
ically. One is amazed at the ease with which students grasp 
the subject. 


Complete teacher’s service furnished schools using 
McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, including teacher’s 
manual, teacher’s keys, objective tests, and student awards. 


Examination copy furnished on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


100 Fifth Ave. 542 S. Dearborn St. 526 Mission St. 
New York City Chicago, III. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Re 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 








TEACHERS WANTED 
Field man wanted for largest California busi- 


mess college, specializing in university grade 
courses. ust be real go-getter. Excellent 
support. Give age, education, experience and 


ea.ary expected. Address, No. 145. 





I want a man for teaching and soliciting for a 
business college in New Jersey. $200 a month 
covering a teaching salary and a drawing against 
commission will be paid to the applicant accepted 
with prospects for an even better remuneration 
in the future. Address, No. 146. 





Capable solicitor who can close prospects by 
telling the truth. School located in great indus- 
trial section of North Carolina. mmission 
liberal. Address, No. 150. 





A thoroughly competent teacher to take charge 
of typewriting department in one of the largest 
business schools located in the Southern States. 
Give full information regarding training and 
experience in letter of application. Photograph 
also desired. Address, No. 151. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


A young man with several years of successful 
experience as instructor in all commercial 
branches, head of departments, manager of 
chain of schools, and scholarship salesman, is 
ready to consider good opening as manager, 
=. or commercial instructor. Diversified 
usiness experience. Pleasing personality. Can 
furnish A-1 references. Salary moderate, in 
nocping with experience and position. Address, 
o. 147. 





Experienced school man and field man, for 
three years with Drake's of New York, seeks new 
connection. Can teach Pitman Stenography and 
20th Century Bookkeeping. Address, No. 152. 





A-1 business college manager and teacher, ten 
years’ experience, desires position as manager or 
teacher. Can invest in good proposition. Ad- 
dress, No. 153. 





School man with both literary and commercial 
training. and fifteen years’ successful experience 
in educational activities, will consider change in 
positions in a larger sphere of service. ified 
to teach all commercial subjects many 
academic subjects. Address, No. 154. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I am interested in a business college 
in wg 3 by or + tay ersey. Write fully. AL 
oe. le 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A well-equipped business college in California. 
Owner wishes to retire from business college 
work. Address, No. 139. 





Business college in Middle West. Located ins 
fine territory and priced reasonable. Owner has 
been in the school business for the past seventeen 
years and wishes to retire. School is located in 
a fine steam heated building and can be |! 
as long as desired at a low rate. Equipped for 
135 students. Net income of about $5000 cas 
- —— with fair management. Address, 

o. b 





Will sell interest in high-grade, old-established 


business college located in the East. Splendid 
reputation. Excellent territory. Population 
65,000. Will sacrifice. Have other interests. 


Address, No. 141. 





Well-equipped school located in Central states. 
Last year's receipts $5200. Good opportunity for 
building a larger school. Excellent territory. 
Low expenses. Reason for selling—poor heal 
Priced to sell. Address, No. 142. 





Half interest in good school in the Pacifie 
gg opportunity for live wire. Address, 
o. b 





Business college in growing city of 35,006 
population. No competition. Good surround- 
ings. One hundred twenty students in attend- 
ance. Owner has other interests. . School- 
man you cannot find a better buy for $5,506. 
Address, No. 144. 





Business college for sale in a thriving business 
town in Tennessee. A nice proposition for mam 
and wife. Other business connections cause 
owner to decide to sell. Write Sanders Manw- 
facturing Company of Nashville, Tenn. 


Small school in populated center of New York 
City for sale. Price very cheap. LT — 
tunity for a teacher of commer branc. 
Address, No. 149. 





Well equipped, well established business col- 
lege, located in a good-sized growing and thriving 
city in the Central States. A fine school, and az 
excellent buy. Address, No. 155. 





School for sale, accredited by State Board of 
Education for preparing commercial teachers. 
Intended to conduct private class. Find self 
with school which promises to vo to large 

portions on my hands. Wish to follow another 

me of work. Act quickly. Address, No. 156. 





Growing business school in Chicago, estab- 
lished three years, twenty percent increase eack 
year. For quick sale, $6000 cash, $8000 on four- 

ear terms. Do not write unless you meas 

usiness. Address, No. 157. 








Students Like Arithmetic 


when it is taught from a book which is interesting. Whether 
the subject is dry and uninteresting, or whether it stirs the 
imagination of the student, depends largely upon the text- 
book. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


vitalizes the subject. Explanations are clear and logical. 
Problems have been taken from actual business and the stu- 
dent actually lives the situations which are presented to him. 
Modern educational ideas are followed throughout the text, 
and the most up-to-date business methods form the basis of 
the problems. 


A teacher’s manual of complete solutions accompanies 
the text. 





Figures Don’t Lie 


if correct; but the business man knows that too often figures 
are full of errors. Mechanical devices have by no means dis- 
placed the human brain, but they have, unfortunately, caused 
a slighting of fundamental arithmetical processes. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION PAD 


develops accuracy and speed. A standard time is provided 
for each drill and test in the pad, and a competitive spirit is 
thus promoted. Rapid Calculation becomes a game, in which 
all take part. Moreover, the use of the pad saves the time of 
students and teachers, as the copying of problems is elimi- 
nated. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


1-3 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


100 Fifth Ave. 542 S. Dearborn St. 526 Mission St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 





